NOTES

wheel is not much in evidence for the same reason. Plain white
be worn by married women here. They can only wear dyed saris. In
former times cotton was the only wear of ladies. Now, except by the poor-
est, cotton saris are discarded, and silk saris form the daily wear. Silk
saris were at first locally manufactured at Koranadu (near Mayavaram)
and later on at Conjeevaram, and dyed with Indian dyes. They cost
from Rs. 10 to 30. They were only occasionally used. Lately the market
has been exclusively captured by Bangalore saris dyed with German or
English dyes, the least of which costs about Rs. 50. This presses on the
poor Brahmin householder, especially as he has to clothe the members of
his family only with these; and when it is the daily wear, he has to go in
for a number of them. On marriage occasions the minimum cost of a sari
fit for presentation is above Rs. 100. Many a decent family is ruined, by a
marriage, mostly on this account. This ruinous habit, which was con-
fined to the Brahmins, has spread among other classes also.

Besides the question of expense, there is the other aspect of comfort
and convenience. Silk is non-absorbing and heavy, and working or cooking
in it is martyrdom. It is always hot here except for one or two months
of the year. There is also the peculiar insanitary habit of not washing
the more costly saris lest they should lose colour and get crumpled. The
perspiration and smell emitted are awful.

Many a householder on the verge of ruin would feel grateful to
you if you would bring about a return to economy, simplicity and
comfort.

I hope the workers in Madras will deal with the evil com-
plained of in the correspondent's letter. I dread my forthcoming
visit to Madras. I share the correspondent's feeling that the Tamil
woman is over-fond of her silk sari. There is no more unwhole-
some garment than silk in a hot climate like that of Madras, And
one hundred rupees for a sari is a criminal waste of money hi a
poor country like India. Men are no better, for they are proud
of their hand-woven puggrees, dhotis and uparnas, little thinking
that the yarn used for these things is all foreign. Strange as it may
appear, absorbent khadi is cooler than the fine garments which are
so prized by men. I am hoping, however, that my faith in the
spirituality of Tamilians will be realized even in the difficult mat-
ter of swadeshi, and that they will perceive the spiritual necessity
of complete renunciation of foreign cloth and return to the charkha.
In the melting plains of Madras and Andhra, I can imagine
no industry so helpful as the gentle-moving charkha. Dravida
land is responsible for sending out the largest number of emigrants
to a life of servility and exile. Restoration of the charkha auto-
matically solves the difficult problem of enforced emigration.

